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THE ART OF WRITING HISTORY 

I SHOULD like to express my gratitude and my sense of the very great, 
though undeserved honour you have done me, in electing me as your 
President for this year, and my pleasure at finding so old a friend as Lord 
Elton in the chair acting, as it were out of great generosity, as the midwife 
of my still unborn address. When our Council asked me to select the 
subject of my discourse, I am afraid that my choice of‘The Art of Writing 
History’ may have caused some disappointment, not to say dismay. It 
was, indeed, suggested that it might be better if I spoke instead on Bio¬ 
graphy. Yet, though out of deference to our Council and injustice to my 
subject, I propose to speak of biography and at some length, I am afraid 
I have persisted—obstinately—in my first and more inclusive choice. And 
I shpuld like to suggest at the outset that, however inadequate my render¬ 
ing of the theme, it is not necessarily such a dull one as the title suggests; 
nor so far divorced from literature—a subject which, in its true sense, is 
incompatible with dullness. For in the presence of literature, which 
illuminates all darkness and breaks through all fogs, dullness cannot exist. 
To speak of dull literature is a contradiction in terms. Whatever is dull to 
those for whom it is written, whatever else it may be, is certainly not 
literature. 

Perhaps, rather, the title of my discourse should have been ‘History as 
Literature’. It is on that theme and from that angle that I propose to 
speak. I am, of course, aware that much history is exceedingly dull to read. 
It was this dullness from which nearly all of us suffered at school and which 
caused many of us to grow up in the belief that history must necessarily 
always be dull. It was no doubt of this that our Council was thinking 
when they suggested that I should confine myself to biography. And even 
biography, I think, might have seemed too dull a subject for a Presidential 
Address thirty years ago—before, that is, Lytton Strachey had re-proved, 
like Boswell before him, that in the hands of a great perceptive writer, a 
biography can be as readable as any novel. For it is the essence of every 
great writer that, like the sun, he lights up what without him is darkness. 
The object of literature, as I see it, is to make its theme interesting, vital, 
and valuable to the reader. The theme of literature is human life: the 
thought, experience, and imagination of man. Its subject may be created 
by the author’s imagination—itself the product of human sensation and 
experience—as is the case with the novel. Or it may be the present 
experience or feeling of the writer, as with a diary or—in its more inspired 
forms—with poetry, especially lyric poetry. Or it may be the thought and 
experience of the past: of the long and unending road along which the 
human race has travelled to reach the place where it at present is. Actually, 
mathematically speaking, it never is in that place at all, for no sooner has 
it reached it than the place is past. For the past is for ever swallowing up 
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the present; every unhalting second the sphere of the past is enlarged. And 

so, therefore, is that of history. 

To maintain, therefore, that the past cannot be the theme of literature is 
to deny to literature a territory of illimitable size. And, of course, if one 
gives the matter a moment’s consideration, such an assumption makes 
complete nonsense. Some of the greatest literature ever written is history. 
The Iliad, for instance, is history. I do not say it is necessarily very accurate 
history, but history it certainly is. So is the greater part of the Bible. So 
is King Lear and Henry IV, and Macbeth. So is Keats’s Ode on A Grecian Urn\ 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 

What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious mom? 

That, indeed, as I will attempt to show later, is very great history—a vital 
and arresting yet, documentarily speaking, perfectly accurate and authori¬ 
tative picture of human life as it was once lived. It not only makes the 
reader see in a flash and with the utmost clarity what is in the writer’s 
mind, but that which the author sees is the authentic past presented by 
first-hand testimony. The picture on the Grecian Um that Keats saw is 
as much an original document as one of Stubbs’s medieval Charters or as 

the latest manuscript find in the Public Record Office. 

This, you may say, is over-simplifying the nature of history. Historians 
have to render and interpret the past from much more than one document: 
from hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands and even millions of 
documents. Here, of course, lies the historian’s main difficulty, when it 
comes to transmitting his knowledge in a form that will arrest and interest 
his readers. Here is the real reason why most histories are so dull. The 
dullness lies not in the subject-matter but in the capacity of the historian. 
In other words, his mental energy is too often insufficient; he cannot 
adequately comprehend so vast and many-sided a matter; and he fails as 
a result in the ultimate task of literature: the transmission of his vision to 
the reader. He may sift out and select the vital facts; he may transcribe 
them accurately from one piece of paper to another, condense and arrange 
them chronologically or logically; but in the literary task of conveying 
meaning he may, and often does, fail dismally. His meaning instead of 
being clear, arresting, and visible in a flash, or at least in a luminous 
corridor of continuous light, is cloudy, obscure, uninviting. In other 
words, his reinterpretation of past life is dull and, therefore, in essence 
false. For life itself is never dull, and no record of life that presents it as 
dull can be literature. 

Do not think that I am blaming historians, past or present, for this 
failure. No one who has conscientiously struggled with the dry bones oi 
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historical material and who has attempted to assemble and breathe life 
into those bones, would dream of blaming a fellow creature, let alone a 
fellow craftsman, for failure in so stupendous a task. Human energy and 
vitality are not illimitable; the materials of history are. It is the immeasur¬ 
able volume of material to be covered that is so daunting; there is literally 
no end to it, whether the theme be the growth and fall of an Empire or 
merely the administration of a borough’s sanitation in a single decade. 
‘It is not to be imagined’, wrote John Evelyn, ‘what labour an historian 
(that would be exact) is condemned to. He must read all, good and bad, 
and remove a world of rubbish before he can lay a foundation. And in 
Evelyn’s time, owing to the comparative paucity of accessible documentary 
materials about the past, the research and preparatory reading needed for 
the writing of an historical work was infinitely less formidable than to-day. 
Every historian will echo the sad admission in Macaulay’s diary that there 
is a time when even the most conscientious and industrious worker dreads 
discovering any further material on the subject on which he is writing. 
And such material is always there, at least on any subject that appertains 
to the last 300 years of British history: the archives where such material 
may be found are literally inexhaustible. 

The historian, therefore, however painstaking, must draw the line some¬ 
where. And if he is to write great history—history, that is, that will be 
read and will affect the general consciousness of mankind—he must draw 
it before the accumulation of facts have destroyed his perception and vision. 
For unless he can see the facts as a whole and with such a clarity as to 
outline the more salient ones, his labour will prove largely in vain. The 
necessity for dry-as-dust does not absolve him from the work of illumina¬ 
tion which is the business of every literary artist. If the historian is to do 
his full duty by his contemporaries he needs, therefore, to be a man of 
prodigious industry and energy. It is no wonder that many historians fail 
to complete the course, and carry out only the one half but not the final 
and most valuable half of their function. 

I said at the beginning of my Address that I should speak for a while of 
biography. This is the simplest form of history: history, as it were, in one 
dimension. To write the life of a single man is obviously a much simpler 
business, both in the matter of research and in that of artistic presentation, 
to the history of an age. Yet it presents in miniature and in a simpler form 
the fundamental problems that beset the historian. Biography, rightly 
considered, is the art of making the dry bones of a dead man live. There 
are two cardinal offences against the art: that of failing to make the bones 
live and that of utilizing any other ingredients than actual bones for the 
operation. Both errors are frequently made by would-be biographers. 
The first tended to be the besetting sin of the Victorian biographers. The 
second tends to be that of the modem biographers. The Victorians, like 
the research-thesis school of modem historians, loved to assemble an 
imposing heap of dry bones and call it a full-length and definitive portrait. 
The post-Strachey biographers of more recent times have preferred to 
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conjure up an intriguing phantasy of psychological and ironical conjecture 
and call it a penetrating study. 

Let us for a moment contemplate these dry bones. Suppose that some 
biographer in a hundred years’ time was to essay the task of writing your 
life or mine. What materials would he be able to assemble for the job? 
First, of course, there would be one’s letters, such of them, that is, as happen 
to have survived the waste-paper basket, the fire, and the spring-cleaner 
or, I might add, the wife! These, unless one happens to be the kind of 
person who keeps carbon copies of all correspondence—and not many 
people do that—would be scattered in many hands. The chances of their 
having disappeared altogether and the difficulties of tracing and collecting 
those that survived would, therefore, be enormous. And the more con¬ 
scientious the biographer and the fuller the biography, the greater the 
problem. There would also, of course, be various official records of one’s 
existence stored up in government offices: copies, for instance, of one’s 
will, one’s passport, one’s National Identity Card, of the registration of 
one’s birth, marriage, and burial, together with such semi-official records 
as bank-books, insurance policies, and the depositions of any legal actions 
in which one had been so imprudent as to become involved. There might 
also be a sepulchral monument—presumably flattering and enumerating 
one’s many virtues—or, what is much more likely to-day, a book of press 
cuttings. Then there would be—and to this a biographer naturally 
attaches great and deserved attention—such written testimony as survived 
of the opinion formed of one by one’s contemporaries—the casual phrases 
in their letters describing one’s character and doings, the mention of one 
(often, no doubt, disconcerting) in their diaries and memoirs; even perhaps 
some verbal report of one’s sayings and doings taken down from the lips of 
some old man or woman. And to implement these there would be photo¬ 
graphs and perhaps a portrait, one’s old home—if it survived—and its 
once familiar but now almost certainly changed surroundings and some 
of the things—furniture, books, pictures—which one had loved and 
treasured while alive. 

The rest—silence. For, with all these materials how small a part of the 
record of one’s life would the biographer possess. Whole episodes in one’s 
existence that had thrilled and torn one and changed one’s outlook and 
character would have passed into the dark abyss of time, preserved only 
in one’s most secret recollection, and when one died would have died for 
ever. One’s biographer would never even guess their existence. Who knows 
what Johnson did in the ’45, what cruel purging of his physical frailty 
Pepys suffered after the death of his *poor wretch’. Such things are the form 
of personal life and individuality: to the biographer, for all his seeming 
omniscience, they are generally terra incognita. He is in the position of the 
early cartographers, who in the midst of vast and unexplored continents 
were driven to hide their ignorance by the phrase: ‘Here be elephants. 

If this were the last word, the writing of biography would be more futile 
than most of the strange pastimes with which men solace their mortality 
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and stave off boredom. Any portrait would inevitably be false and just 
reconstruction an impossibility. It would be immaterial whether one 
ignored or took liberties with the few dry bones remaining, since they could 
in no way assist the search for unattainable truth. The psychological 
artists of the neo-Georgian school would, in that case, be completely 
justified. But there is one eternal standard by which men can be judged, 
even after they are dead. By their fruits, we are told, we may know them. 
We do not need the details of Shakespeare’s private life to understand what 
manner of man he was. A Rhodes, a Loyola, a Lenin, is our friend or 
enemy, as we approve or detest the giant structure he raised. We appre¬ 
hend him, though we know nothing of his loves, his private hopes and 
fears, his struggles with himself. The first study of a biographer therefore 
should be the life-work of his hero. 

This would, I think, still be true, even if a man’s entire private life was 
unfolded to his biographer. In one man’s case, indeed, such an unfolding 
actually took place—in the case of Pepys. For nearly ten years, a young 
active man recorded almost every casual event and mood and thought of 
his play and leisure. The result was that when his all but incredible 
journal was given to the world, the world (which thus stepped, as it were, 
without any effort, into the shoes of the most favoured biographer) 
completely misunderstood Pepys. It reconstructed him as a vain, amorous, 
and mean gossip. It overlooked the fact that Pepys worked. The scope of 
that work is not recorded in the Diary: it is only to be found by one who 
takes the trouble to live again the long hours that Pepys spent every day 
compiling the clear, exhaustive letters and memoranda which in the teeth 
of discouragement and opposition laid the foundations of British sea-power. 
There is a passage in the volume in which I have tried to re-tell the story 
of these diary years in conjunction with the knowledge of him afforded 
by his Navy Office papers which, I think, sets the zest with which Pepys 
pursued pleasure against the background of his ceaseless labour. 

Yet, when he felt his pulse for pleasure beat too high and saw his work threat¬ 
ened* he set his will against his erring heart and conquered it. ‘But Lord!’ he 
wrote, ‘what a conflict I had with myself, my heart tempting me a thousand 
times to go abroad about some pleasure or other, noUvithstanding the weather 
foul. However I reproached myself with my weakness in yielding so much my 
judgment to my sense, and prevailed with difficulty and did not budge, but 
stayed within and to my great content did a great deal of business.’ And as the 
summer approached and the rival fleets prepared to put to sea, Pepys spent his 
time setting all things to rights—getting his long-delayed Pursers’ plan put into 
execution, making his report to Coventry (after a lengthy internal struggle and 
great pains) on the state of the victualling, and writing yet another solemn 
letter on the want of money, stressing ‘the excessive rates we arc forced to give 
for everything the Service wants, the merchant resolving to save himself in the 
uncertainty of his payment by the greatness of his price’. Nor, when he could 
be spared from his desk, did he fail to take boat and so to his proper place by 
water among the ships’. 

It was the business of Pepys’s life that the King’s ships should be at sea. 
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To that great machine of power which saved the world in 1805 and 1914 
and 1940 went aU the best of Samuel Pepys and the enduring part of his 
heart. And where the heart lies, behold the man! 

This element of a man’s work seems to me to be the first consideration for 
the biographer. However little able he may be to draw the tree in all its 
infinite detail and variety, he must describe the fruit. It was because they 
did so that the Victorian biographers, for all their limitations, are more 
truthful than most of their modern successors. For the latter in their 
desire to lay bare all the complicated personal emotions, desires, and fears 
that go to make up an individual man, have neglected an easier and more 
authentic task—the charting of the course which a man steers across the 
ocean of his chosen work. 

And this, if the result is to hold the reader, requires every whit as much 
artistic endeavour and technique as the ‘psychological’ exploration dear 
to the modern school. It would be a poor and grudging artistry that would 
make a life of Wellington readable by omitting the purport of his Indian 
dispatches or the essential design of the Peninsular War. It would be 
easier, of course, but to do so would be to lose the man. 

It is, therefore, the biographer’s business to first study, digest, and master 
the vast and seemingly dull minutiae of his subject’s life-work, and then to 
distil its essentials into a clear and beautiful stream. That this can be done 
can be proved by such studies as Lockhart’s Scotty Carl Sandberg’s Lincoln, 
or Catherine Carswell’s Burns. These books, because they are primarily 
based on the subject’s work, have stature and body—just as their subjects 
had stature and body. 

Let me put the biographer’s function in another way. He must be ani¬ 
mated by a twofold passion—desire for truth, and instinct for art. Here is 
a man, he should say, I must find him', and again. Here is a man, I must make 
him live. To find him, he must comprehend the direction of his work, for 
it will be along this line in the main that the man’s character will advance; 
and whether his hero succeeds in keeping to that path or is driven from it, 
his desire to follow it will provide the key to his soul. Yet though a man’s 
work is the ultimate purpose of his life, it is by no means the whole of his 
life; as we have already seen, there will be many and vital influences and 
occurrences which have nothing directly to do with his work, which arc 
often at cross-currents to it and of which in most cases no trace remains to 
the biographer. It is the biographer’s business to try and find as many of 
these as he can. To do so he must collect every fact on which he can lay 
hands, not because all these facts are in themselves important, but because 
any one of them may in conjunction with some other provide one of the 
essential clues for which he is seeking. He may, of course, be unlucky. 
Chance may have preserved few or none of the external facts of his life 
which have any bearing on the real man. But he may at any moment 
accumulate something which will throw a flood of light on his subject. 
He must, therefore, seek for facts as a detective does for clues, despising as 
irrelevant no circumstance or detail, however small. 
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That great and revolutionary artist, Lytton Strachey, in his Preface to 
Eminent Victorians, defined, as he saw it, this principle of fishing for facts: 

He will attack his subject in unexpected places; he will fall upon the flank or 
the rear; he wUl shoot a sudden, revealing searchlight into the obscure recesses, 
hitherto undivined. He wUl row out over the great ocean of material, and 
lower down into it, here and there, a little bucket, which wiU bring up to the 
light of day some characteristic specimen, from those far depths, to be examined 

with careful curiosity. 

It is, perhaps, a pity that Strachey did not go farther and proclaim that 
every fact should be brought up for similar examination. For nothing but 
unbeUevable good fortune could provide a biographer with a valuable find 
every time he let down his bucket. And in Strachey’s pupils, if not in 
Strachey himself, there has been an unhappy tendency to assume that any 
stray fact which they chanced to draw up was ipso facto of significance. 1 he 
result was the writing of some very shallow books and the promulgation o 

some very Strange theories. . * j u- 

No man lives in vacuo, and a biographer cannot hope to understand his 
subject if he cannot breathe the air of the age in which he hved. Some 
men are quicker to apprehend the atmosphere of a strange land than others: 
here as in all other discovery, the natural artist, with his quick perceptions, 
is at an advantage. Yet of this I am sure that no man, however sensitive 
can understand the motives, aspirations, and prejudices of the men and 
women of a remote century unless he has schooled himself to their ways 
of thought by long and patient reading of their books, profound and vulgar 
alike and of their familiar correspondence. Their art, their music, the 
outward form of their familiar scenes, all this the biographer must be 
able to reconstruct. Otherwise he will certainly stumble. When Lytton 
Strachey wrote of the age of Queen Victoria, he was writing of a social 
milieu and of ideas which he had personally experienced; and as a result 
his puppet figures move before the real background to which they belong. 
When he wrote of the age of Elizabeth, for all his keen understanding of 
human nature, he failed: he mistook conventional phrase for truth, 
formaUty for passion. The picture he painted was thus completely mis- 

To collect and arrange such a vast miscellany of facts as confront the 
biographer requires in fact very considerable historical equipment. He 
must know where the relevant letters and documents are most readily to 
be found, whether in book, calendar, or manuscript; he must understand 
the technique of searching records, registers, wills. He must know also how 
to distinguish between the different classes of historical evidence: between 
say, the facts advanced in a book of reminiscences written by an interested 
and not over-conscientious elder statesman—elder statesmen are seldom 
over-conscientious!—and the facts as stated in the same statesman’s letters 
immediately after their occurrence. He must even be able to put a value 
on the long dead personalities who by word or action witness to his 
hero’s reputation: how one man was actuated by jealousy, another by an 
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over-witty tongue, while a third was a by-word among his contemporaries for 
sober honesty. Thus an unwary biographer who follows one of the many 
mendacious pamphlets of his period—pamphlets are generally mendacious 
or, at least, tendentious!—without knowledge of the circumstances in 
which it was written and the character and motives of its author will 
inevitably wander far from the truth. What should we think, for instance, 
of a biographer of Neville Chamberlain who pinned implicit faith to the 
statements made about him in the Left-Wing Press, or of a student of 
Aneurin Bevan’s character who took a high Toryjournal as his only guide? 
Knowledge of such distinctions is part of the air of an age: but when that 
age is long past, it is only to be recaptured by the most exquisite scholar¬ 
ship. 

Nor, in the handling of biographical fact, can the importance of chrono¬ 
logy be over-emphasized. One of the essential phenomena of life is that 
its events happen in a certain order. When they have happened nothing 
can alter that order. Yet one of the most common mistakes of biographers 
—and historians—is to attribute to an individual before the happening of 
a particular event an attitude of mind which was only brought about by 
that event. The biographer must follow Mrs. Gamp’s advice and never 
seek to ‘proticipate’. For this reason he will do well to record each fact, 
culled from book, spoken word, or manuscript, on a separate sheet of paper, 
even if such facts are divided from each other only by a single day or even 
a few hours. When subsequently he arranges his patiendy garnered facts 
in their proper order, the reason for this will be clear. And his reward will 
probably be greater than he suspected, for it is extraordinary how often 
some minute and apparently irrelevant fact when set in its right chrono¬ 
logical context will make something clear that had before been dark, or 
lead to a discovery that no one had ever suspected. 

It is one thing to collect facts; it is quite another to use them. The func¬ 
tions of the industrious scholar here end; those of the selective artist begin. 
Rule of thumb can guide no longer. And the first thing to be said about 
the art of the biographer is that he must be an artist in life. For the subject 
of his art is a man’s life as it was actually lived, and for all his vast collec¬ 
tion of facts, he must never forget that these are only a tiny proportion of 
the many millions of events that went to make up that man’s life. He must 
use his own knowledge of life to piece together from those broken fragments 
some semblance of reality. He must not attach to any one fact or set of 
facts a greater significance than it will bear: he, who counted the trees, must 
now stand aside and draw the wood in its essential proportions. 

Here, perhaps, is a difficulty. For the biographer like the historian is 
usually a man of the study, as often as not a don. And his subject may be 
a man of action—a great soldier, or a statesman. What can he know of 
the problems, temptations, and thrills of the life of a man in active battle 
against his fellows, or of the weariness and touching loyalties of party 
attachments, of the temptations and tragedies which fall to the lot of 
public men? Yet if he had not in some measure experienced them, he is 
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bound to misunderstand his subject. I can offer no solution of this dilemma 
except to state my conviction that a scholar is serving his craft by devoting 
a moiety of his time to the duties of civic life. Gibbon found the Captain 
of the Hampshire Militia not unhelpful to the historian of the Roman 
Empire. 

Not only must the biographer be in some sort a man of the world: he 
must be what is much more rare, a man of balance. He has got to compress 
the whole Ufe of a man into, say, four hundred or even a hundred pages. 
If he devotes a disproportionate space to one aspect or incident of his 
hero’s life, that life is distorted. Scale is as important to the biographical 
artist as it is to the cartographer. Provided the scale is preserved, it is 
possible to write as artistically perfect a life in ten lines as in ten thousand. 
Take, for instance, the miniatures of Clarendon or Aubrey; such a 
thumbnail sketch as the latter’s portrait of Dr. Stokes: 

His father was fellow of Eaton Coll. Qu. if not prebend of Windsor, and if not 
schoolmaster of Eton? He was bred there and at King’s College. Scholar to 
Mr. W. Oughtred for Mathematiques and Algebra. He made himself mad, 
but became sober again, but I feare like a crackt glasse. Edidit Mr. Oughtred s 
‘Trigonometrie’. Became a Roman Catholique, married unhappily at Liege, 
dog and catt, etc. Became a sott. Dyed in Newgate prison for debt, April 1681. 

For biography, like all other art, is the art of selection. 

What is true of biography is true also of history. The historian’s function 
is also twofold: to find the facts and then by balanced selection, by vision, 
by artistry, to reconvert them into life. But, whereas biography is only 
the life of one man, history is the life of many. It is not—and this is where 
so many historians have failed—merely a record of kings and parliaments, 
of the doings and clashes of statesmen. Political history, however valuable 
as a contribution to history, is history in one dimension only. It is a facet 
of corporate human existence, not human existence itself. Nor is history 
a record of prices and wage levels and monetary movements, profound as 
the effect of these things may have been on people’s lives. Economic 
history like political is still history in one dimension. It is only when 
history achieves the broad universal view that it becomes a true vision of 
the world: of 

the nations. 

Their markets, tillage, courts of judicature, marriages, 

Feasts and assemblies, navies, armies. 

Priests and Sabbaths, trades and business, the voice of the bridegroom, 
Musical instruments, the light of candles. 

And the grinding of mills. ... (0 

It is easy, of course, to say; it is extraordinarily difficult to put this into 
effect. But at least it is possible. With any country or age whose civiliza- 

* Thomas Traherne, Serious and Pathetical Contemplation of the Mercies of God. 
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tion has remained unbroken for any length of time, such, for instance, as 
the history of Britain in the last three or four hundred years, it is by no 
means an insurmountable task for the historian prepared to take the 
necessary trouble. While his nose is glued to the ground and to a single 
scent he cannot hope to succeed. But provided he is prepared, without 
losing the scent, to reuse his eyes every now and then and have a good look 
round—I emphasize the word round—the materials for success are to his 

hand. 

Let me take an example: a simple one, of how academic history can be 
related to real life; can be transformed from one dimension into two or 
three. Suppose, shall we say, the historian is writing the story of Britain’s 
struggle against Napoleon. He will have to tell, from State records, from 
the speeches and correspondence of Ministers and diplomats, from the 
dispatches and reports of soldiers and sailors, from official gazettes and 
newspapers, the story of the Peace of Amiens; of the negotiations of well- 
meaning and appeasing statesmen with the dictator of a military despotism 
who recognized no morality but his own convenience and no law but his 
own will; of the grand design of Napoleon to invade this island, and the 
equally grand design of the British Admirals by which that attempt was 
defeated; of Pitt’s heroic but ill-fated efforts to form and maintain a great 
European Coalition to overthrow Napoleon’s monstrous tyranny; of the 
collapse of these hopes and Britain’s still inflexible resolve to fight on in a 
world dragooned against her by the conqueror. Told purely in such 
official terms—on the level, that is, of national statesmanship and general¬ 
ship—the story, however scholarly and accurate, will inevitably lack 
reality. It will neither be history in the true sense, nor literature. It can 
only be made real by the historian who, aspiring to the vision of the artist, 
seeks his material from a wider field than the archives of the Public Record 
Office or the Admiralty. And Britain being then a very diverse and highly 
civilized social organism, such material is available in abundance. Even 
a source so obvious as the works of the chief contemporary poets will yield 
the historian a rich dividend in comprehensive vision. There is, for instance, 
Wordsworth staying the night at Calais during the short-lived Peace of 
Amiens, watching the carriages of high-bom appeasers rolling over the 
cobblestones towards Paris; realizing, as he shed his earlier Gallic 
sympathies that the martial police-State around him was something 
very different to the Revolutionary ideal he had espoused ten years 
before: 

Is it a reed that*s shaken by the wind, 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see? 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree . . . 

Post forward all, like creatures of one kind. 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee . . . 

Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery prone! 

On returning a few weeks later, utterly disillusioned with Napoleonic 
France, watching on the Dover packet-boat a poor refugee negress expelled 
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by the tyrant's ostracism of her race, and pouring out his heart in love and 
pride of his native land: 

Here, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells;—those boys who in yon meadow-ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing; and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore;— 

All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 
With joy in Kent’s green vales; but never found 
Myself so satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bonds; but let that pass, 

Thought for another moment. Thou art free, 

My Country! and ’tis joy enough and pride 
For one hour’s perfect bliss, to tread the grass 
Of England once again. 

It is when it is set against this background—the background of the solid 
England whose great heart was to bring Napoleon and all his works to the 
dust—that we begin to feel and comprehend the full significance of the 
negotiations in Paris and of the naval and military campaigns that followed. 
What a flood of light, too, this same Wordsworth throws a year later on the 
chaotic administrative and martial preparations to repel the would-be 
invader from Britain’s shores: 

No parleying now! In Britain is one breath; 

We are all with you now from shore to shore: 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or death! 

May I take one more example from the same period. It is from a poem 
written five years later, in the dreadful autumn of 1807, when Britain s 
last ally, Russia, had forsaken her, and when Napoleon ruled the entire 
Continent from the Tagus to the Vistula and had barred all ports against 
us. In his introduction to Marmion —some of the most topical lines ever 
written by a great poet—Walter Scott voices the feelings that millions of 
Britons then felt: Nelson, Pitt, Fox—all dead within a year, the conqueror 
everywhere triumphant, England restrained, sombre, seeing no ray of light 
on any horizon, but utterly determined to fight on. As one reads those 
glorious lines one can hear her heart, as Emerson was to put it, beating 
like the pulse of a cannon: 

UeUy where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings; 

Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 

Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung; 

Here where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

‘All peace on earth, good-will to men;’ 

If ever from an English heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart. 
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And, partial feeling cast aside. 

Record, that Fox a Briton died! 

When Europe crouch’d to France’s yoke, 

And Austria bent, and Prussia broke. 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was barter’d by a timorous slave. 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurn’d. 

The sullied olive-branch return’d, 

Stood for his country’s glory fast, 

And nail’d her colours to the mast 1 

What a lifeless, unreal thing the history of Britain in the years 1802-14 
can become without the illumination afforded to the historian by such 
poetry. 

Let me take one other example from an earlier war. We all read about 
the Second Dutch War at school, mostly with infinite tedium. Few of us 
could now say what it was about; it would seem, from the way our history 
books were written, that our ancestors used to go to war over very trivial 
matters. That they felt strongly about such wars—quite as strongly as we 
about our far more horrible ones—simply never occurred to us. At least 
it never did so so long as we confined our historical reading to so-called 
political history. But turn to John Dryden’s Essay of Drarmiic Poe^. 
Dryden was a citizen of London during the Second Dutch War much as 
Mr. Priestley was a citizen of London during the Second German War. 
And read what he has to say about it: 

It was that memorable day, in the first summer of the late War, when our 
Navy engaged the Dutch; a day wherein the two most mighty and best-appoin¬ 
ted Fleets which any age had ever seen, disputed the command of the greater 
half of the Globe, the commerce of nations, and the riches of the Universe. 
While these vast floating bodies, on either side, moved against each other in 
parallel lines, and our Countrymen, under the happy conduct of his Royal 
Highness, went breaking, by little and little, into the line of the Enemies; the 
noise of the Gannon from both Navies reached our ears about the City, so that 
all men being alarmed with it, and in a dreadful suspense of the event which we 
knew was then deciding, every one went following the sound as his fancy led 
him; and leaving the Town almost empty, some towards the Park, some cross 
the River, others down it; all seeking the noise in the depth of silence. 

I have shown how the works of great contemporary writers can be a 
weapon in the hand of the historian. But a nation is not made up solely 
of famous literary men. Historians must seek not only in the high roads 
but in the by-roads of the period of which they write. It was the greatest 
of English historians—for I think Macaulay may still be described as such 
—who first realized how much a wide reading from the general literature 
of an age can give fullness and depth to the historian’s canvas. His famous 
third chapter, describing the England of 1685, was the beginning of a new 
school of history; it paved the way not only for Froude and John Green 
but, in our own day, for George Trevelyan, for Eileen Power, and, among 
younger historians, my friend, A. L. Rowse. If you want to study with what 
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clarity and majesty material from a thousand different sources can be 
woven into a living whole, read this famous and germinating chapter. It 
is not only great history: it is great literature. It is as full of life as Falstaff, 
or Mr. Vahant-for-Truth or Sairey Gamp. 

When Macaulay wrote, a great treasure store of historical material, 
throwing illimitable light on the everyday life and thought of our ances¬ 
tors, was still almost unknown. Even the familiar intimacies of Pepys s 
Diaiy were then a novelty, and only about a quarter of it had then been 
published. Macaulay, used as he was to the rather lifeless aridities of 
state papers, was so delighted with it that he could hardly credit its 
reality; there is a delightful passage in his own diary in which he relates 
having dreamt that, after using it extensively, his small niece had confessed 
to him that she had forged the whole thing! 

Yet unknown to Macaulay and almost everyone else there were lying m 
the country houses of England an almost inexhaustible store of the private 
letters of the last three centuries. Stacked in musty muniment rooms while 
their owners, the descendants of their writers, chased the fox or massacred 
the pheasant; tied up in bundles marked by the family solicitor as of no 
importance’, the sleeping correspondence of scores of thousands of long- 
dead English men and women awaited the discovery of the imaginative 
historian. Since then hundreds of thousands of such letters have een 
calendared or printed in full by the Historical Manuscripts’ Commission 
and by County Records and other learned Societies, as well as by private 
persons like the editors of the Vemey Memoirs. It has been my own lot to 
transcribe many thousands of such letters. Their effect on my histonca 
education I can only describe as profound. They made me feel the rea ity, 
the poetry of history: the livingness of these once vital beings f ^ 

past, over whose shoulders I looked, conning their hopes and fears, sharing 
the round of their daily lives, learning to know them in relation to the ap 
in which they lived and the course of history thereafter. So an Englis wi e, 
in the year before Blenheim, wrote to her absent husband. 

Since my dear encourages me to the only pleasure I have or ever can think of 
in your absence, which is by expressing my kindness by all opportunities, you 
need not fear but Til trouble you every post, though at the same time i am 
sorry I have nothing to repeat but still constant assurances of my being ever 
yours. And that sound is so extreme pleasing to me from you, that wi no 

doubt but it has the same effect from me to you. . , • a 

My sisters and I being now alone, we sit worWng all day long in their room an 
sup there sometimes, musing in the fire till our eyes are burnt out o our ca s, 
and then that moves my spleen to laugh to think if any of our to\\n acquam 
tances could see us. I believe if I were dying I could not help a jocose now ana 
then. 

• •. Adieu, my dear; make me happy as soon as you can, for with you can 
have no doubts nor fears: and without you there never was, nor never can e, 
any real satisfaction to her who is most faithfully, my dearest, ever yours. 

These things afford the link between historical events on the higher 
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political or abstract level and the solid earth on which they depend. They 
indicate the real air or atmosphere of an age. Even a casual phrase from an 
unimportant diary or letter can provide a background of common reality 
to the study of laws, wars, and economic trends, and so give it body and 
life. ‘As I entered the ballroom,* writes a young Victorian lady, ‘I saw 
along the wall a row of curly brown beards—a truly beautiful sight.’ 
There, in a phrase, is an essential tone to the background against which 
the historical artist, if he is to give his subject life, has to paint in the rule 
of Palmerston or the early parliamentary duels between Disraeli and 
Gladstone. And when the wife of an eighteenth-century Lord Chancellor 
confides robustly in her diary: ‘Bit in the night, I am afraid by a bug,* or 
Parson Woodforde writes after a restless night following one of his many 
excellent dinners, ‘Mince pie rose oftl’ we can see and feel the England 
whose seventy-fours wrote ‘Heart of Oak* across the seven seas and estab¬ 
lished the British Empire. Or, if I wish to dip back into the seventeenth 
century—the age of Cromwell and Strafford, of Milton and Wren—I 
first focus my vision on the phrase of a young seventeenth-century wife 
who wrote on her wedding-day to her sister, ‘I pray to God I have 
got an “onast religeas man’*.* ‘I leave you to God and rest,* she used 
to sign her letters, ‘your true loving sister till death.* 

It is when the historian can grasp all this—and what long labour it 
involves—that he can rise, if he stiU has the energy left, to the full height 
of his opportunity. It is only when history is thus reviewed as a whole that 
it becomes literature; perhaps it would be truer to say that it is only when 
it is literature that it is truly history. 

The story of the reign of Queen Anne [writes Trevelyan] is no parochial 
theme. It involves great issues, moves among brilliant societies, and reveals 
distant landscapes. Whoever writes of the England of that day must show Marl¬ 
borough’s many-coloured columns winding along the banks of Rhine, Danube 
and Maas; English fleets heaving on Mediterranean and Biscayan waters, or 
coasting the West Indian islands and the misty Newfoundland shore; Gibraltar s 
rock rising into azure above unwonted smoke and uproar; envoys posting over 
land and ocean with Godolphin’s gold and Marlborough’s persuasive counsel; 
nearer home, the fashionable arena of sedan chairs and glass coaches between 
St. James’s Palace and the Parliament House, the battle ground of political and 
literary intrigue in the days of Swift, Addison, and Pope—^with Wren’s dome 
in the distance still rising to its completion above the masts of the river, and 
beyond it the Tower, the workshop of Newton as Master of the Mint. 

But all these fine doings had their roots amid homely scenes. Marlborough s 
war, like other wars. 

Moved by her two main nerves, iron and gold. And those sinews of Britain s 
strength were forged in humbler surroundings than the world of patched 
cheeks and full-bottomed wigs. 

It is human life itself—its loves, its hopes, its fears, its travails—that make 
the stuff of which history is woven. That and the earth itself, out of which 
all men spring and to which they all return. 
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In the end [A. L. Rowse writes of the Grenvilles] one comes to rest upon 
the place they all sprang from. There are the emplacements where the last house 
stood, there are even portions of its brick foundations, the levelled spaces 
beneath the grass where the terraces were. But beyond those empty spaces 
through which passed so much crowded life for so long a time, the country has 
not much changed. There it is, just as Sir Richard surely saw it in his mind’s 
eye in those last hours in the Azores: the cornfields are still there and something 
of the orchards; below are the woods of Coombe, in the east the tower of Kilk- 
hampton church putting a term to the horizon, and in the west, the sea. 
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